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governing arbitrarily, yet they venerate the traditions and cus-
toms of their ancestors.1 Smith says: 'Laws the Araucanians
can scarcely be said to have, though there are many ancient
usages which they hold sacred and strictly observe.' Accord-
ing to Brooke, among the Dyaks custom simply 'seems to
have become law, and breaking the custom leads to a fine.'
In the minds of some clans of the Malagasy * innovation and
injury are . . . inseparable, and the idea of improve-
ment altogether inadmissible/

"This control by inherited usage is not simply as strong
in groups of men who are politically unorganised, or but
little organised, as it is in advanced tribes and nations, but it
is stronger. As Sir John Lubbock remarks: 'No savage is
free. All over the world his daily life is regulated by -a com-
plicated and apparently most inconvenient set of customs
(as forcible as laws), of quaint prohibitions and privileges.'
Though one of these rude societies appears structureless, yet
its ideas and usages form a kind of invisible framework for it,
serving rigorously to restrain certain classes of its actions.
And this invisible framework has been slowly and uncon-
sciously shaped during daily activities, impelled by prevailing
feelings, and guided by prevailing thoughts, through genera-
tions stretching back into the far past.

"In brief then, before any definite agency for social control
is developed, there exists a control arising partly from the
public opinion of the living, and more largely from the public
opinion of the dead."

Let us next glance at the conduct of man at a
slightly advanced stage of progress, namely, the
pastoral state, in which he seeks his subsistence
from herds of tamed animals, and must, therefore,
roam with them whereyer food for them is to be
found. Unlike the primitive savage, instead of
killing whatever animals he captures and consum-
ing them in immediate enjoyment, he tames them